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BOOK NOTICES. 

Les AMmes, les Eaux Souterraines, les Cavernes, les Sources, la Spel- 
aologie. Explorations Souterraines effectuees de 1888 a i8pj en 
France, Belgique, Autriche et Grece, avec le concours de M.M. 
G. Gaupillat, N.-A. Sideridls, W. Putick, E. Rupin, Ph. 
Lalande, P. Pons, L. De Launay, F. Mazauric, P. Arnal, J. 
Bourguet, etc. 4 Phototypies et 16 plans hors texte. 100 Grav- 
ures d'apres des Photographies, et des Dessins de G. Vuillier, L. de 
Launay, et E. Rupin ( p hors texte') et 200 Cartes, Plans et Coupes. 
Par E.-A. M artel. 4to,pp. viii-j8o. Librairie Ch. Delagrave, 
Paris, i8g4. 

In the preface to this superb volume M. Martel recalls the 
impression produced upon him in early youth by the sight of the 
grotto of Gargas and the subterranean torrent of Eaux-Chaudes, in 
the Pyrenees. Thirteen years later, when visiting the cave of 
Adelsberg, in Carniola, he could not but envy those who first 
entered those vast and dazzling .vaulted chambers. 

In 1883-1885 he explored in every direction the country of the 
Gausses, with its canons and underground rivers,* and he has since 
extended his travels into Belgium, the Karst, and the Peloponnesus. 
Beginning as a tourist in search of the picturesque, M. Martel was 
soon led to see the opportunity offered by these journeys for the 
solution of many obscure problems. He visited in France alone, 
from 1888 to 1893, 230 abysses, sources and grottoes, small and 
large, and made subterranean plans, amounting in all to a length 
of 50 kilometres (31 miles), three-fourths of it in localities pre- 
viously unknown. 

For the science, to which he has devoted himself, M. Martel 
adopts the name of spelceology, first proposed by M. Emile Riviere. 
This new branch of science presents a number of subdivisions, 
hydrological, geological, topographical, agricultural, hygienic and 
meteorological, while the flora and the fauna and the pre-historic 
remains of these cavities are eminently worthy of special and sys- 
tematic study. In some of these subdivisions there has been 
considerable activity in Austria during the past twelve years, and 
M. Martel looks for results even greater than those already 
obtained, when explorers shall have adopted the two inappreciable 

* Fully described in his book, Les C/vennes et la Region des Gausses, published in 
i8qo. 
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instruments, which have done him such service: the telephone and 
the folding canvas boat. 

The boat recommended by M. Martel is that made by Osgood, 
of Battle Creek, Michigan. This weighs, according to size, from 20 to 
40 kilogrammes (45-90 lbs.), and carries from one to four persons. 
The size, No. 2, can be transported in four pieces, weighing each 
from 15 to 20 lbs. The only defect of the Osgood is its slightness, 
which makes it liable to damage ; but it has very great elasticity. 

There is danger in the exploration of the caverns. Sometimes 
the agitation of the air caused by a slight noise loosens a stalagmite, 
supported on a narrow base, and brings it rolling down a slope; or 
a mass of carbonate of lime, apparently solid, gives way under the 
hand or the foot, on the edge of an opening. When afloat on the 
underground stream, it is necessary to be alive to every sound that 
may indicate a cascade near at hand, and to take the alarm if the 
candles begin to burn dimly, a sure sign of the presence of carbonic 
acid. M. Martel met with this poisonous gas only four times in 
France, but it is always to be feared, and the candle, which detects 
it, is to be preferred to the electric light. 

Another danger is that of venturing too far in the boat under the 
low roof of the cavern, and finding the return cut off by the rise of 
the stream from the effect of heavy rains. 

With prudence and experience these and the many other perils 
of navigation and discovery below the surface of the earth may be 
avoided or overcome, and the rewards of adventure in this field, as 
set forth in this book, offer a positively new sensation. 

M. Martel has not contented himself with showing what has 
been done to reveal the wonders of the under-world; he has suc- 
ceeded in forming the first Spelaeological Society. Mr. Mark 
Stirrup writes as follows to Nature, of March 14: 

The formation of the Society, M. Martel writes me, is now an accomplished fact. 
About 130 gentlemen of all nationalities, some of whom bear well-known names in 
the ranks of science, have signified their adhesion. A provisional code of rules has 
been printed and adopted, and a meeting has already taken place, under the presi- 
dency of the president-elect, "M. F. Deloncle, Deputy for the Basses-Alpes. 

The first article of the rules states the object of the Society as follows : " The 
Society of Spelaeology is instituted in order to insure the exploration — to facilitate 
the general study — to co-operate in the regulation or utilisation — of subterranean 
cavities of all sorts, known or unknown, whether natural or artificial; to encourage 
and aid with funds investigations relating thereto ; in a word to popularise and 
develop in a way, at once practical and theoretical, utilitarian and scientific, 
researches of all kinds in the interior of the earth." The subscription for ordinary 
members is fifteen francs per annum. It is intended to publish a quarterly bulletin ; 
to a copy of which each member will be entitled. 
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Mr. Stirrup adds that M. Martel, the Secretary, may be 
addressed at 8 rue Menars, Paris. 

The Voyages of the Cabots in T4pj and i4pS. With an attempt to 
determine their landfall and to identify their island of St. John. 
By Samuel Edward Dawson, Lit.D. From the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Canada, Vol. XII, Section II, 1894, pp. 

SI-TT2. 

Dr. Dawson has written an admirable paper. At the outset, he 
accepts without discussion the following propositions: 

That John Cabot was a Venetian, who settled in England with 
all his family; 

That Sebastian, his second son, was born in Venice; 

That letters patent of Henry VII were issued March 5, 1496, 
to the father and his three sons, empowering them, at their own 
expense, to discover and take possession of new lands for England ; 

That John Cabot, accompanied perhaps by Sebastian, sailed 
from Bristol in May, 1497, discovered and landed upon some part 
of America, between Cape Cod, in Massachusetts, and Cape Chid- 
ley, in Labrador, and returned to Bristol in July of the same 
year; 

That in consideration of this discovery King Henry VII granted 
solely to John Cabot new letters patent, dated February 3, 1498, 
authorizing a second expedition on a more extended scale. That 
this expedition consisted of several ships and about 300 men; that 
it sailed in the spring of 1498, and that John and Sebastian Cabot 
went with it. It returned, but no one knows when, and with it 
John Cabot disappears from history. 

The two voyages are to be distinguished. The former, accom- 
plished by John Cabot, in the little ship Matthew, with a crew of 18 
men, lasted over three months, for which period only it was provis- 
ioned, and its course was south of Ireland, then for a while north 
and lastly west, with the pole star on the right hand. On this first 
voyage no ice was reported and no man was seen. 

The second voyage was in every respect unlike the first, and the 
question of the first landfall has been complicated by confounding 
the incidents and events of the two expeditions. 

From his critical examination of the authorities, corrected by 
his personal acquaintance with the coasts and the waters. Dr. Daw- 
son draws these conclusions: 

I. That the island called St. John on the map of 1544 is not that now known as 
Prince Edward Island, but is the great Magdalen Island, which lies in the course of 
vessels passing through the strait between Cape Breton and Newfoundland. 



